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PREFATORY    NOTE. 

When  I  put  together  the  remarks  contained  in  this  paper, 
I  had  no  idea  of  publishing  them,  and  they  were  couched  in 
language  as  colloquial  as  could  be.  I  am,  however,  fulfilling 
a  wish  of  the  Associated  Booksellers  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  by  preserving  my  very  imperfect  outline  of  the  history 
and  organization  of  the  Borsenverein  der  Deuischen  Buck* 
handler^  and  by  giving  permission  for  the  reprinting  of  this 
paper.  It  stands  just  as  it  was  read,  and  my  readers  will,  I 
hope,  overlook  its  familiar  and  colloquial  diction. 

I  will  add  one  remark  which  I  was  forced  to  make  in  my 
reply  to  the  observations  offered  by  different  members  of  the 
Association,  viz.: — that  I  had  no  idea  of  making  propaganda 
with  this  paper,  but  that  I  wished  simply  to  explain  a  method 
which  was  working  in  a  helpful  and  salutary  way  elsewhere 
and  to  inquire  whether  something  of  the  same  sort  could  not 
be  done  here.  An  English  organization  would  have  to  be 
started  on  different  lines — even  if  they  were  not  so  admirable 
as  those  on  which  the  * '  Borsenverein  "  works.     As  a  sign  of 


the  appreciation  in  which  the  German  method  is  held  outside 
of  Germany,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  French  Cercle  de  la 
Libraire  have  issued  rules  and  regulations  very  similar  to  those 
laid  down  by  the  German  association,  and  that  they  enforce 
them  with  equal  vigour.  They  have  quite  recently  extended 
this  system  even  to  the  foreign  booksellers  in  London,  who 
have  within  the  last  month  formed  an  association,  binding 
themselves  to  observe  certain  rules  with  regard  to  discounts; 
and  in  this  they  are  loyally  assisted  by  most  of  the  leading 
French  publishers. 

London^  May,  1895. 
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THE      SYSTEM      ADOPTED     IN       GERMANY     FOR     THE      PREVENTION 
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OU  will,  I  hope,  forgive  me,  gentlemen, 
if  I  begin  with  an  obvious  platitude,  and 
venture  to  say  that  nothing  is  so  helpful 
to  success  as  the  exchange  of  opinions 
and  experiences  among  people  engaged 
in  the  same  pursuits. 

This  was  recognized  years  ago  in  the  world  of  letters  and 
science  by  the  numerous  congresses  which  were  established 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  views  and  opinions  on  all  sorts  of 
special  subjects  and  occupations.  Medical  science  owes  not 
a  little  to  its  congresses.  Astronomy,  geography,  statistics, 
Oriental  languages,  have  congresses  of  their  own.  All  sorts 
of  trades  have  their  congresses:  labour  has  its  congresses,  the 
Church  and  the  Churches  have  their  congresses;  there  are  con- 
gresses, in  fact,  devoted  to  almost  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge  and  interest.     There  are  the  meetings  of  the  trade 


unions;  the  meetings  of  employers  and  the  employed,  and  re- 
cently, I  understand,  even  of  the  unemployed.  Butchers, 
bakers,  and  furniture  makers — they  all  have  their  meetings  and 
conferences;  aye,  even  barbers  and  hairdressers  have  recently 
formed  themselves  into  a  corporate  body  to  discuss  their  oils 
and  pomades — their  razors,  combs  and  brushes.  This  move- 
ment has  been  carried  further  perhaps  in  England  than  any- 
where else,  because  England  has  for  ever  so  much  longer — and 
so  much  more  definitely  than  other  count»ies — acknowledged 
the  authority  of  a  majority. 

It  is  astonishing,  therefore,  that  almost  the  only  business 
in  which  no  such  understanding  or  corporate  organization  ex- 
ists, is  that  of  the  makers  and  distributors  of  books.  I  use  the 
word  '  books '  advisedly,  because  newsvendors  have  their  or- 
ganization, as  have  journalists  and  authors;  all,  in  fact,  who 
traffic  in  the  produce  of  the  human  mind — the  makers  and 
dealers  in  English  printed  books  alone  excepted. 

Now  I  maintain  that  in  no  business  is  there  more  reason  for 
some  sort  of  understanding  among  its  members  than  in  this 
business,  because  only  through  an  intimate  understanding  is 
it  possible  to  create  and  maintain  that  most  necessary  feeling 
of  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  the  fascinating  but  unprofitable 
business  in  which  we  are  engaged,  which  should  induce  us  be- 
sides doing  well  for  ourselves,  to  do  something  also  for  those 
who  are  to  follow  us.  Bookselling  is  admittedly  not  the  easiest 
of  trades — perhaps  it  is  the  most  difiicult.  It  requires  a  bet- 
tef  education,  wider  reading,  and  more  discretion  than  any 
other  retail  business.  I  should  say  that  no  man  can  be  a  com- 
petent bookseller  who  has  not  also  been  a  reader  of  many 
books.  A  bookseller  should  know  the  niceties  of  style,  the 
value  of  standard  literature  as  well  as  of  momentary  sensation; 
he  should  appreciate  the  classics,  and  revel  also  in  the  latest 
fad  or  craze  of  the  hour;  he  should  have  a  small — shall  I  say 


a  nodding — acquaintance  with  almost  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge.  It  would  be  well  for  him  to  know  sonjething 
about  the  best  authorities  in  the  fields  of  law,  of  medicine, 
and  of  science  generally.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  him  if 
he  were  able  to  tell  his  client  who  is  the  first  authority  on  what- 
ever subject  the  client  might  consult  him  about.  He  should 
be  just  as  certain  what  to  recommend  as  the  standard  book  on 
diphtheria  as  he  should  know  which  Latin  Syntax  is  likely  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  young  gentlemen  who  are  invited 
to  join  the  recently-founded  local  boarding  establishment  for 
sons  of  the  clergy  and  gentry.  He  should  be  able  to  recom- 
mend to  his  legal  friend  a  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Contract  just 
as  readily  as  he  should  be  able  to  say  to  the  artist  who  visits 
his  shop:  "This  is  the  book  which  you  should  study  on  the 
composition  of  pigments." 

This  may  seem  Utopian  to  you,  impossible  perhaps  to  expect 
of  the  assistant  who  comes  to  you  green  from  school — even 
after  many  years  of  patient  instruction.  It  may  be  an  impos- 
sibility for  any  man  to  be  entirely  au  courant  with  the  literature 
of  the  world,  so  as  to  be  able  at  a  moment's  notice  to  remem- 
ber the  standard  work  on  every  odd  and  awkward  subject — in 
such  an  extraordinary  way,  for  instance,  as  our  confrere  Mr. 
Quaritch,  has  mastered  almost  every  branch  of  the  antiquarian 
book-trade.  But  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  book- 
sellers who  are  able  to  compile  and  to  consult  bibliographical 
material  containing  (or  which  should  contain^  all  this  special 
knowledge.  I  hope  I  am  offending  no  one  here  when  I  say 
that  the  condition  of  the  bibliographical  literature  of  England 
is  little  short  of  scandalous  ;  for  we  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
hardly  any  properly  arranged  catalogues  to  consult.  There- 
are,  of  course,  a  certain  number  of  extremely  painstaking  and 
admirable  bibliographical  compilations,  and  the  second-hand 
book-trade  has  at  least  always  distinguished  itself  by  careful. 


conscientious,  and  intelligent  cataloguing.  But  I  maintain 
that  the  bibliographical  material  of  the  literature  of  our  day  in 
England  is  almost  entirely  useless.  The  flimsiest  list  of  titles 
published  without  any  bibliographical  information  in  a  weekly 
or  monthly  paper  is  quite  insufficient  and  is  of  no  value  for 
reference ;  and  even  the  annual  list,  published  as  it  is  pub- 
lished, is  far  from  adequate  ;  whilst  a  collection  of  publishers' 
catalogues — bound  up  into  an  enormous,  bulky,  unwieldy 
volume,  with  repetitions  of  titles  and  displayed  advertisements, 
served  with  a  capricious,  faulty  index,  and  published  at  inter- 
vals of  a  good  many  years — can  be  but  of  small  value  for  the 
daily  use  of  a  bookseller's  shop.  We  want  practical  catalogues 
and  classified  bibliographies  in  every  branch  of  literature,  made 
by  booksellers  for  booksellers,  and  withheld,  if  possible,  even 
from  the  jealous  eye  of  the  librarian.  They  should  not  be  the 
outcome  of  any  particular  publishing  house ;  they  should  be 
compiled  by  all  those  who  would  profit  by  them.  You  all,  we 
all,  should  help  to  have  adequate  records  of  the  bibliographical 
activity  of  our  times.  This  leads  me  to  the  theme  which  you 
have  asked  me  to  discuss  with  you  this  evening,  viz.: — the  way 
in  which  an  organization  which  might  create  these  and  other 
happy  changes  in  our  business,  has  actually  worked  elsewhere, 
has  inspired  hope  and  confidence  in  a  sinking  business,  and 
has  filled  with  pride  and  confidence  those  who  must  always  be 
regarded  as  the  first  and  highest — just  as  they  are  the  most 
intelligent — of  all  retailers  of  goods — the  booksellers.  I  am 
referring  to  the  Society  of  German  Booksellers,  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  '  *  Borsenverein  der  Deutschen  Buchhiindler 
zu  Leipzig,"  was  founded  in  1825,  and  has  grown  to  be 
the  centre  of  the  book  trade  of  almost  the  whole  Continent 
of  Europe.  For,  although  the  special  book  trade  of  France 
'may  be  localized  in  Paris,  and  the  book  trade  of  Italy  in 
several  publishing  centres  such  as  Rome,  Naples,  and  Milan  ; 


that  of  Spain  in  Madrid,  and  so  forth;  still  Leipzig  is  the  ^ 
centre  from  which  intercommunication  with  the  various  centres 
takes  place.  It  has  become  the  pay-house,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
change and  forwarding  agency  of  the  book  trade  of  the  world,  • 
simply  and  solely  through  its  superb  organization — an  organi- 
zation which  started  with  means  much  humbler,  from  begin- 
nings much  less  promising,  than  those  which  bring  so  inter- 
esting and  representative  a  body  here  to-night. 

In  attempting  to  give  you  a  slight  idea  of  the  history,  the 
working,  the  organization  and  the  general  influence  of  the 
"  Borsenverein,"  I  only  regret  that  I  have  never  had  any  active 
experience  of  the  bookselling  business  in  Leipzig.  The 
"  Borsenverein  "  was,  however,  in  the  earliest  days  of  my  con- 
nection with  the  book  trade,  held  up  to  me  by  the  late 
Nicholas  Triibner,  my  old  master,  as  the  model  on  which  our 
book  trade  might  well  be  reformed,  and  I  have  devoted  no 
little  time  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  its  condition — re- 
peatedly visiting  its  establishments  in  Leipzig,  attending  its 
meetings,  and  even  subjecting  myself  to  the  terrible  discom- 
fiture of  an  Easter  Fair  Dinner  in  the  Bookseller-House,  a 
feast  which  lasted  from  two  to  seven,  with  intermittent  speeches 
and  songs.  But  of  this  anon  ;  it  is  the  less  serious  side  of  the 
business,  and  we  may  as  well  get  through  the  tedious  facts  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

The  first  origin  of  any  sort  of  organization  on  the  part  of  the 
booksellers  in  Germany  dates  back  to  the  year  1765,  when  a 
Booksellers'  Society  was  formed  by  a  certain  Herr  Reich, 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Weidmann — a  still  honoured  name 
among  publishers  in  the  Fatherland.  This  society  was,  how- 
ever, too  local  in  its  aspirations.  Also  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  very  clever  gentleman  who  had  founded  it,  used  it 
more  for  his  own  personal  ends  than  for  the  common  weal. ' 
(This   is   a   way   pretending  benefactors    of  mankind  some- 


times  have).  The  society  died  of  inanition,  but  the  idea 
remained. 

In  those  days,  settlements  of  accounts  were  generally  made 
annually  in  the  various  wine-cellars  of  the  city  of  Leipzig. 
The  accounts  were  sent  out  by  the  publisher  to  the  different 
booksellers  who  came  up  to  the  Annual  Fair.  The  publisher 
announced  that  he  would  welcome  his  customers  at  a  certain 
wine-shop,  where  he  ordered  liberally  of  the  best,  and  sat  in 
assured  luxury  awaiting  his  faithful  debtors.  They  came — 
they  approached  him  in  all  formality,  and  they  acquainted 
him  that  they  were  not  only  indebted  to  him  for  a  generous 
fare,  but  also  to  the  tune  of  so  many  thalers.  These  heavy 
silver  coins  were  then  counted  out  on  the  oaken  table  with 
much  clitter-clatter,  and  finally  they  were  pocketed  by  mine 
fortunate  host.  Thus  the  bookseller  journeyed  from  wine- 
shop to  wine-shop,  paying  and  imbibing  cheerfully  and  with 
grace. 

Whether  the  anxiety  of  voyaging  from  place  to  place,  or  the 
time  wasted,  or  a  natural  incapacity  to  do  justice  to  so  many 
invitations  to  drink  and  be  merry  were  causes  of  the  impending 
crisis,  I  know  not.  In  1792  a  definite  attempt  was  made  to 
collect  and  organize  the  stragglers,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
certain  Herr  Kummer,  they  met,  in  that  year  and  the  next,  in 
premises  which  bore  the  name  of  Richter's  Coff"ee  Shop. 
(Possibly  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  early  proof  of  the 
teetotal  movement ;  possibly — I  say  possibly — for  I  know 
not).  Possibly  it  was  found  that  the  repeated  indulgences  led 
to  little  business  and  were  not  conducive  to  regularity  of  pay- 
ment. Possibly  coffee  was  considered  a  safer  offering.  These 
are  surmises.  However,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  confess  to  you 
the  fact  that  two  years  later,  the  wily  gentlemen,  who  had  come 
from  afar  and  looked  upon  this  settlement-day  at  the  Easter 
Fair  as  rather  a  time  for  indulging  at  the  expense  of  the  hos- 
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pitable  publisher,  refused  in  a  body  the  invitations  to  the 
coffee  house  and  returned  to  their  dingy  cellars,  where  the 
wine  was  good,  and  where  they  could  at  least  for  once  in  a  way 
force  their  iniquitous  creditors  to  be  jovial  and  generous.  I 
fear  their  spirits  rose  high.  Excesses  seem  to  have  taken  place, 
for  a  certain  Herr  Horvath  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig  to  allow  that  the  Booksellers'  Fair  was  an 
event  to  which  even  the  learned  of  the  University  should 
bring  some  sort  of  recognition.  He  succeeded  in  hiring 
from  the  authorities  of  the  University  the  Auditorium  Theologi- 
cum,  in  which  henceforth  and  for  twenty-seven  consecutive 
years  these  settlements  took  place.  This  hall,  which  resounded 
during  term  time  with  discussions  on  nice  points  in  theology 
and  the  explanation  of  the  Scriptures,  became,  for  the  nonce, 
the  mart  in  which  discounts  and  thirteens — if  such  a  thing  ex- 
isted in  those  days — were  discussed  and  argued,  and  perhaps 
even  settled  in  ways  more  or  less  amicable.  The  meeting  was 
was  called,  by  those  who  attended,  the  "  Borse" — the  bourse 
— the  exchange — and  I  have  no  authority  for  saying  that  either 
coffee  or  wine  was  offered  or  drunk  on  these  occasions.  Thus, 
gentlemen,  the  excesses  of  but  two  years  revenged  themselves 
upon  the  jovial  bookseller,  who,  fighting  for  his  poor  man's 
wine,  lost  not  only  his  wine,  but  even  his  homely  dish  of  coffee. 

Herr  Horvath  seems  to  have  been  the  moving  spirit  in  the 
whole  concern,  and  in  1802 — five  years  after  the  institution  ot 
the  "  Borse,"  a  committee  was  formed  consisting  of  publishers 
and  booksellers,  to  settle  by  arbitration  all  doubtful  and  ques- 
tionable matters  which  might  crop  up  during  the  year's  trade. 
Difficulties  were  in  that  way  more  easily  overcome  than  by 
going  to  law.  And  yet  the  scheme  did  not  work  as  it  should 
have  worked.  Herr  Horvath  may  have  proved  too  imperious 
in  the  assembly.  Anyhow,  the  Committee  seems  to  have  met 
with  little  popularity,  even  after  Herr  Georg  Joachim  Goschen 
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joined  it  in  1804 — Herr  Goschen,  whose  firm  had  been  for  a 
century  one  of  the  foremost  in  Germany — the  publishers,  for 
instance,  of  the  works  of  Lessing,  and  one  of  whose  descend- 
ants has  risen  to  such  great  prominence  in  England. 

Herr  Goschen  suggested  a  close  compact  between  all  book- 
sellers, binding  them  to  certain  conditions  of  trade,  stringently 
to  be  observed  among  themselves  and  towards  the  public.  But 
the  wretched  condition  of  Germany  at  the  time — its  disunion — 
overrun  as  you  will  remember  by  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon — 
the  unsafety,  and  in  some  cases  the  impossibility  of  communi- 
cation between  the  different  towns,  made  the  struggle  for  cor- 
porate action  terribly  difi5cult.  Conceive,  gentlemen,  what  it 
must  have  been.  A  fierce  war  was  raging  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ;  armaments  going  on  every- 
where, and  taxes  being  levied  with  absolute  disregard  for  the 
capacity  of  the  population  to  pay.  The  Emperor's  treasury 
was  empty,  and  money  was  wanted  to  carry  on  war  against 
Spain,  war  against  Italy,  preparations  for  a  great  war  against 
England,  and  then  the  great  final  fatal  war  against  Russia.  In 
those  days,  regular  communication — such  indeed  as  existed 
before  the  introduction  of  steam  and  electricity,  was  entirely 
suspended  between  commercial  centres.  And  yet  there  were 
men  who  pegged  away  slowly  and  determinedly,  amid  all  the 
lawlessness,  for  a  definite  object — in  days,  when  even  copyright 
meant  but  an  empty  letter,  because  it  was  impossible  to  get  a 
pirate  punished  ;  and  when  the  great  Napoleon,  for  a  freak  of 
his  own,  shot  the  bookseller  Palm  in  Niirnberg  for  publishing 
a  leaflet  protesting  against  the  brutality  of  the  invading  sol- 
diers, and  imprisoned  another  bookseller  named  Becker  in 
Gotha,  for  reasons  which  are  not  now  apparent, 

Palm's  murder,  you  will  parenthetically  remember,  was  a 
great  delight  to  Lord  Byron, — "at  least,"  he  said  *'  Napoleon 
has  shot  a  publisher," — a  feeling  reciprocated,  I  understand 


by  occasional  authors  nowadays.  If,  in  fact,  rumour  is  to  be 
credited,  a  movement  is  on  foot  among  disappointed  authors 
and  minor  poets,  for  a  memorial  to  the  great  Napoleon  to  be 
placed  in  the  Authors'  Club,  solely  for  this  brave  and  splendid 
deed. 

Some  little  confidence  was  gained  after  the  Battle  of  Leipzig; 
not,  however,  until  after  the  second  conclusion  of  peace  in 
Paris  in  1815,  was  there  anything  like  an  attempt  made  to  re- 
turn to  the  old  order  of  things.  In  this  year  a  deputation  from 
the  Leipzig  booksellers  attended  the  National  Congress  in 
Vienna,  praying  for  some  sort  of  legislation  to  put  down  the 
rampant  piracy  in  every  class  of  literary  property  which  was 
going  on  all  round,  as  well  as  for  some  relief  from  the  oppres- 
sive conditions  of  consorship  which  were  exercised  under 
Napoleonic  rule. 

In  18 17,  an  attempt  was  made  to  unite  booksellers  all  over 
Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  interests.  Things 
moved  more  slowly  then  than  they  do  now,  and  it  was  not 
until  1824  that — at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Campe  of  Niirnberg, 
our  friend  Herr  Horvath,  and  Herr  Voigt  of  Weimar — the  or- 
ganization, which  up  to  that  time  had  been  more  or  less  of  a 
restricted  nature,  became  an  entirely  national  one.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  on  April  30th,  1825,  the  "  Bdrsenverein  "  of  the 
German  booksellers  was  formally  inaugurated,  to  which  in  a 
very  short  time  every  respectable  bookseller  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  subscribed. 

The  rules  then  laid  down  are  of  no  particular  interest  to  us 
now.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  dealt  with  the  various  troubles 
which  seemed  to  be  paramount  at  the  moment.  I  shall  ex- 
plain to  you  only  the  ultimate  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
"  Borsenverein  "  which  were  settled  and  agreed  upon  in  1887, 
when,  after  sixty-two  years,  a  new  aspect  of  affairs  had  been 
created  and  the  organization  had  become  so  powerful  that  it 
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was  able  to  lay  down  rules  and  regulations  from  which  it  is 
now  unsafe  and  practically  impossible  for  any  bookseller  to 
depart  As  every  bookseller  has  a  voice  in  the  making  of  these 
rules,  and  as  it  is  the  first  and  foremost  object  of  the  committee 
to  take  into  consideration  the  interests  of  what  I  shall  always 
look  upon  as  the  noblest  business  in  the  world,  the  rules  laid 
down  are  such  that  they  do  not  in  any  way  oppressively  inter- 
fere with  the  freedom  of  contract  and  personal  liberty,  which 
are  so  essential  to  the  healthy  development  of  a  profitable 
trade. 

It  is  generally  laid  down  as  the  purpose  of  the  "Borsen- 
verein  "  that  it  shall  devote  its  attention  to  the  benefit  of  the 
German  book  trade  irrespective  of  personal  interests,  both  as 
regards  its  internal  organization  and  its  relations  to  foreign 
book  trades  as  well  as  to  all  allied  trades,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic.    It  divides  its  activity  under  four  heads. 

There  is  the  maintenance  of  the  various  establishments  which 
serve  for  meeting  purposes — for  business  transacted  in  Leipzig, 
and  for  the  settlement  of  all  annual  accounts. 

Then  there  is  the  drawing  up  of  the  rules  according  to  which 
the  book  trade  generally  shall  be  carried  on,  both  with  regard 
to  the  minimum  discount  that  the  bookseller  is  entitled  to  from 
the  publisher,  and  the  maximum  discount  that  the  bookseller 
is  to  accord  to  his  customer. 

Thirdly,  you  have  the  Benevolent  Society,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  aged,  the  disabled,  and  also  the  widows  and  orphans  of  all 
who  are  connected  with  the  book  trade. 

And  lastly,  there  is  a  special  branch  devoted  to  the  encour- 
agement of  sub-organizations  among  local  booksellers  in  every 
important  town  or  district,  all  of  which  have  to  pledge  them- 
selves to  maintain  in  principle  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
"  Borsenverein,"  but  who  among  themselves  adapt  them  in 
such  a  way  as  the  particular  clientele  of  their  locality  demands. 
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This,  you  see,  is  a  sort  of  local  government  under  the  general 
authority  of  the  home  parliament. 

The  conditions  of  membership  of  the  ''Borsenverein  "  are 
personal  integrity,  proof  that  the  candidate  seeking  admission 
is  genuinely  and  professionally  engaged  in  the  book  trade, 
either  as  principal,  partner,  or  responsible  manager  of  the  busi- 
ness; and  lastly,  the  undertaking  to  submit  unconditionally  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  '*  Borsenverein, "  and  to  abide 
by  the  decisions  arrived  at  by  the  committee  in  general  meeting. 

The  entrance  fee  is  30s.  and  the  annual  subscription,  6s. 
The  membership  is  personal  and  not  connected  with  the  firm. 

The  headquarters  of  the  * '  Borsenverein "  are  located  in  the 
"Buchhandlerhaus" — a  magnificent  palatial  building.*  It 
consists  of  a  large  assembly  hall,  and  a  number  of  smaller  offices 
and  apartments,  and  being  the  rendez-vous — at  least  during  the 
Easter  Fair — of  nearly  every  bookseller  in  the  Empire,  has, 
assumed  almost  the  aspect  of  a  club  house. 

A  number  of  clerks,  under  the  general  supervision  of  a  re- 
sponsible secretary,  are  engaged  in  the  offices  of  the  Associa- 
tion, in  continual  correspondence  with  the  three  thousand 
members,  and  also  in  the  compilation  of  the  Borsenblait  d^ 
Deutschen  Buchhdndler ^  a  daily  paper  devoted  entirely  to  the 
interests  of  the  German  book  trade,  which  contains  all  the 
official  announcements  of  the  committee  with  regard  to  rules 
to  be  observed,  as  well  as  notices  of  forthcoming  meetings.  It 
also  contains  a  daily  list  of  all  books,  pamphlets,  papers, 
music,  maps,  published  in  Germany;  a  weekly  list  of  foreign 
publications — English,  French,  Italian,  Scandinavian,  Russian 
— and,  from  time  to  time  lists  of  the  smaller  literatures  and  less 
accessible  books.  There  are  also  occasional  papers  relating  to 
matters  concerning  the  book  trade  generally;  not  only  to  the 
bookseller's  business,  but  to  the  publisher's  business,  and  even 
*  Vide  "  Frontispiece." 
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to  the  allied  trades,  such  as  papermaking  and  printing.  The 
Borsenblatt  is  open  to  every  member  of  the  "  Borsenverein  " 
for  any  communication  he  may  see  fit  to  address  to  it. 
*  When  in  1887  the  rules  and  regulations  which  had  been 
made  from  time  to  time  were  codified,  one  of  the  first  and  most 
important  steps  taken  was  the  one  with  reference  to  discounts. 

Before  1887,  the  discount  system  had  made  such  ravages  in 
the  ranks  of  discount  booksellers,  that  its  abolition  or  continu- 
ance became  a  matter  of  life  or  death.  It  was  apparent  that  the 
self-respecting  members  of  the  trade  must  either  combine  and 
put  down  the  abuses  or  submit  to  a  greedy  and  improvident 
majority  and  be  crushed  to  the  wall. 

Now  the  discount  bookseller  in  Germany,  went  one  better, 
eVen  than  the  discount  bookseller  in  England  has  gone  up  to 
the  present  moment,  and  he  was  supported  through  thick  and 
thin  for  many  years  by  unsuccessful  publishers,  whose  wares 
he  bought  by  the  ton.  These  he  catalogued  monthly  on  a 
vilely  printed  quarto  sheet,  sending  out  millions  of  copies  to 
'every  house  throughout  the  Empire.  The  expense  of  this, 
through  the  very  low  postage  charged  in  Germany  for  printed 
matter,  was  inconsiderable.  The  advertisement  was  enormous, 
backed  up  as  it  was  by  special  announcements  in  newspapers, 
and  the  ultimate  result  was  that  tremendous  quantities  of  vilely 
printed  editions  of  the  German  classics — of  Schiller  and 
Goethe,  for  instance,  as  well  as  of  Shakspeare,  which  is  nearly  a 
German  classic  in  Germany — were  sold  at  prices  far  below 
even  the  cost  of  manufacture,  finding  their  way  into  the  glazed 
bookcases  of  the  German  middle-classes  and  developing  into 
an  eyesore  for  many  an  innocent  household  of  to-day.  This 
was  not  business,  was  liot  profitable.  I  need  hardly  tell  you 
so.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  for  the  time  being  it  exhausted 
the  largest  part  of  the  book  purchasing  power  of  the  public. 

Thereby  it   became  detrimental   to   the  ordinary,   honest, 
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straightforward  book  trade,  detrimental  to  the  publisher — how 
could  his  wares  compete  with  this  rubbish  of  half  a  century, 
which  was  shot  on  the  market  in  such  a  way  ? — and  starvation 
to  authors,  who  had  to  have  their  books  published  at  absurdly 
low  prices  if  they  were  to  find  any  readers  at  all.  Conceive 
also  the  feeling  of  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  public  when  they 
found  these  men  cutting  one  another's  throats — so  that  a  book 
which  had  cost  two  thalers  on  Monday  was  worth  only  one 
thaler  on  Tuesday. 

Naturally,  there  were  only  a  few  real  booksellers — if  I  may 
so  call  those  who  were  booksellers  only  in  that  they  sold  books, 
but  who  had  as  little  knowledge  as  the  gentleman  in  *  pearlies,' 
who  displays  his  wares  on  a  coster's  cart  in  Farringdon  Road 
— who  would  consent  to  enter  into  this  business.  Mostly, 
they  were  men  who  had  been  unsuccessful  in  other  trades. 
Conspicuous  among  them  was  a  large  firm  in  Hamburg,  who 
exploited  this  system  in  every  imaginable  way,  and  was  helped, 
as  I  have  said,  by  the  low  postal  rates  in  Germany.  Others 
sprang  up  soon  after,  until  chaos  ruled  and  there  was  literally 
no  firm  value  for  any  printed  matter.  The  stock  in  a  book- 
seller's shop  fluctuated  like  the  shares  in  a  gold  mine;  only, 
unfortunately,  printed  matter  never  had  the  same  attraction  for 
an  unappreciative  public  that  is  contained  in  a  paltry  nugget 
of  yellow  metal. 

It  was  then  that  the  present  rules  had  to  be  drawn  up, 
which  regulated  absolutely  and  definitely  the  discount  which 
should  be  given,  which  defined  remainders,  and  which  claimed 
for  the  "  Borsenverein  "  supreme  legislation  in  all  matters  con- 
cerning business  disputes.  It  was  laid  down  first  of  all  that 
the  discount,  which  had  risen  to  25  per  cent,  should  be 
abolished  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  that  10  per  cent,  could  be 
accorded  to  public  institutions  and  regular  customers  for  cash. 
If  any  bookseller  were  reported    to  the    "Borsenverein"   for 
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iiaving  broken  this  rule,  the  matter  was  to  be  inquired  into, 
with  the  result  that  if  the  case  was  proved  against  the  accused 
he  was  to  be  turned  out  of  the  "  Borsenverein, "  which  was 
practically  the  losing  of  the  bookseller's  civil  rights. 

Let  us  presume  that  in  some  centre  a  black  sheep  made  its 
appearance  and  offered  a  large  stock  at  a  discount  to  the  public, 
or  was  even  found  giving  special  discounts  openly  or  secretly,  • 
thereby  attracting  buyers,  who,  the  * '  Borsenverein  "  maintains, 
should  be  divided  in  proper  proportion  among  the  different 
booksellers  of  the  place.  The  fact  of  the  discount  having  been 
offered  or  given  would  at  once  be  communicated  to  the  head 
office  in  Leipzig,  whence  a  warning  would  be  sent  to  the 
offender.  He  would  then  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
his  conduct  If  such  explanation  was  satisfactory,  the  result 
of  the  inquiry  would  be  communicated  to  the  informant  and 
there  the  matter  would  end.  If,  however,  the  explanation  was 
not  satisfactory,  or  no  explanation  was  forthcoming,  he  would 
then  be  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  the  *' Borsenverein  ";  that 
is  to  say,  an  announcement  would  be  sent  out  to  every  book- 
seller and  publisher  throughout  the  Empire,  stating  that  he  had 
been  excluded  from  the  "Borsenverein,"  and  calling  upon 
every  member  to  cease  doing  business  with  him  in  any  form  or 
shape  whatsoever. 

By  this  circular,  every  publisher's  account  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  would  be  closed  to  him  ;  and 
his  wholesale  agent — corresponding  to  our  Messrs.  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co. — would  at  once  stop  his  account  and  his 
credit — suing  him  at  common  law  for  whatever  sum  he  might 
at  the  moment  owe. 

So  stringent  are  the  instructions  of  the  *' Borsenverein "  on 
this  subject,  that  any  publisher  or  wholesale  agent  would  expose 
himself  to  the  same  treatment  as  the  offending  bookseller 
should  he  supply  him  with  goods.     He  would  be  warned  at 
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first,  and  then  similarly  excluded,  with  the  effect  that,  if  a 
publisher,  no  reputable  bookseller  in  Germany  would  stock  a 
book  of  his ;  if  a  wholesale  agent,  the  whole  of  his  business 
would  be  immediately  transferred  to  a  rival  firm,  of  which  there 
are  many  in  Leipzig. 

These  wholesale  houses  are  packers  at  the  same  time,  distri- 
buting daily  enormous  quantities  of  parcels.  In  Leipzig  aloiie 
I  find  a  record  of  forty  firms  occupied  entirely  with  this  busi- 
ness of  middleman  between  publisher  and  bookseller.  K.  F. 
Koehler  has  577  agencies,  and  next  to  him  comes  Volckmar 
with  548,  and  the  rest  divide  among  themselves  the  remainder , 
of  the  3,000  retail  booksellers  strewed  all  over  the  country. 

There  is  now,  not  a  single  little  town  in  Germany  which  is 
not  well  served  with  a  bookseller's  shop, — a  bookseller's  really, 
not  simply  a  stationery  and  gimcrack  shop  with  a  few  books 
added,  but  a  really  substantial  bookselling  establishment  with 
a  well-assorted  stock  of  scientific,  standard,  general,  ephemeral, 
classical,  and  other  literature  on  its  shelves. 

The  sudden  abolition  of  discount,  which  had  increased  from 
10  to  15  per  cent.,  and  then  to  20  and  even  25  per  cent., 
naturally  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  among  a 
certain  portion  of  the  public,  who  tried  to  insist  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  accustomed  terms  ;  and  in  places  it  seemed  for 
a  while  as  if  the  local  bookseller  could  not  resist  the  pressure. 
Therefore,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  protected  by  the 
corporate  body  whose  commands  he  obeyed.  For  that  pur- 
pose a  carefully  prepared  circular  was  given  him  for  distribution 
among  his  clients.  In  it  the  public  were  put  into  possession 
of  the  facts  of  the  whole  case.  It  was  pointed  out  that  a  local 
bookseller  was  of  inestimable  advantage,  both  to  the  public  and 
the  author,  because  the  former  was  enabled  to  examine  regu- 
larly all  new  publications  as  they  came  from  the  press,  while 
the  latter  was  certain  to  have  his  work  actually  submitted  to 
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every  possible  purchaser.  It  is  also  stated  that  in  order  to  get 
a  living  profit  on  a  small  turnover,  the'bookseller  must  charge 
full  price,  and  that  it  is  therefore  necessary,  in  order  to  protect 
the  interests,  not  only  of  the  book  trade — the  publisher  and  the 
bookseller — but  also  the  interests  of  the  author  and  his  public, 
to  make  all  discount-giving  illegal.  By  no  other  means  could 
the  existence  of  the  small  local  man  be  assured.  It  is  natural 
that  a  large  concern  with  a  large  turnover  can  work  relatively 
cheaper  than  a  small  concern  with  a  small  turnover,  and  the 
larger  the  turnover  the  cheaper  could  the  thing  be  done — so 
that  the  whole  business  would  ultimately  be  done  by  a  few 
gigantic  distributing  machines  working  with  the  cheapest 
labour  available.  But,  argues  the  **B6rsenverein" — and  very 
rightly  it  seems  to  me, — the  more  widely  you  distribute  a  pub- 
lication, and  the  more  intelligently  you  offer  it  to  the  public, 
the  larger  will  be  its  sale;  and  the  larger  its  sale,  the  cheaper 
can  the  publisher  make  it  and  sell  it.  Therefore,  by  the  in- 
creased sale  brought  about  by  the  painstaking,  intelligent  local 
bookseller,  will  the  public  gain  likewise  in  the  end;  because 
there  will  be  everywhere  a  tendency  to  cheapen  the  selling  prices 
of  books — an  advantage,  surely,  for  the  classes  as  well  as  the 
masses.  It  is  very  necessary  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
selling  of  books  is  a  different  thing  altogether  from  the  selling 
of  groceries  or  cloths  or  boots.  When  I  want  a  pair  of  boots, 
it  matters  hugely  where  I  buy  those  boots,  because  boots  vary 
from  shop  to  shop,  in  price  and  quality  and  workmanship  and 
finisb;  but  I  can  buy  a  copy  of  the  last  sensation  in  literature 
at  any  bookseller's  shop  and  be  sure  that  I  shall  get  the  iden- 
tical article  in  the  humblest  and  the  proudest  bookselling 
establishment.  It  is  quite  certain  that  I  shall  often  be  tempted 
to  buy  a  book  if  it  is  placed  conveniently  and  temptingly  in  my 
way — but  I  swear  I  will  never  buy  a  pair  of  boots  save  for  the 
necessity  of  covering  and  protecting  my  feet ! 
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As  I  have  just  said,  author  and  publisher  are  benefited  by 
this  system  as  well  as  the  bookseller,  and  ultimately  the  public; 
because  every  new  book  is  actually  and  intelligently  put  on  sale 
in  every  corner  of  the  Empire.  It  is  not  left  to  the  chance  of 
a  possible  customer  seeing  a  possible  advertisement.  You  know 
yourself  best  how  many  sales  are  lost  by  that  most  fatal  of  an- 
swers *  not  in  stock.  *  The  local  bookseller  in  Germany,  par- 
ticularly in  smaller  towns,  has  an  establishment  which  every 
educated  person  in  the  place  visits  from  time  to  time — weekly 
generally,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Leipzig  parcel.  He  inspects 
the  newest  publications,  sees  them  within  a  few  days  of  their 
issuing  from,  the  publishers.  He  is  able  to  handle  them,  to 
examine  them,  and  to  select  from  them.  Need  I  assure  you 
that  for  this  advantage  he  has  at  length  become  perfectly  sat- 
isfied to  pay  the  price  which  gives  a  decent  Hving  to  his  great 
benefactor  and  friend,  the  local  bookseller  ? 

How  different  this  from  the  country  bookseller  in  small 
places  with  us.  Here  is  what  I  think  you  will  admit  to  be  a 
fair  example: — 

On  a  visit  to  X  last  year,  I  had  run  out  of  my  supply  of 
reading — an  unusual  thing  for  a  publisher,  you  will  all  of  you 
say,  but  still  it  did  happen  on  this  solitary  occasion — and  I 
was  positively  unable  to  buy  a  book  of  any  sort  whatsoever, 
except  by  purchasing  at  the  same  time  a  box  of  Sunlight  Soap, 
with  which  certain  prizes  in  the  shape  of  books  were  given 
away.  The  agent  would  not  sell  me  the  books  without  the 
soap.  This  was  a  wholesome  arrangement,  no  doubt,  but  it  was 
a  little  bit  disappointing  that  with  all  my  efforts  to  distribute 
my  books  all  over  England,  I  could  not  buy  a  single  one  of 
my  own  publications  in  X  !  You  will  all  of  you  allow  that 
this  was  hard  on  me,  because  I  take  extraordinary  pains  to 
make  my  publications  known  to  all  and  every  one.  Per- 
haps I  should  advertise  still  more,  you  think.    But,  gentlemen, 
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you  do  not  guess  all  the  tricks  and  wiles  of  the  up-to-date  pub- 
lisher. Let  me  give  you  an  example — if  I  am  not  wearying 
you  who  are  thirsting  for  figures  and  dryasdust — may  I  ? — a 
personal  experience  of  my  own  ? 

Well,  I  was  walking  down  the  Strand  the  other  day,  and 
when  I  got  to  the  point  where  the  Strand  turns  round  the 
Grand  Hotel  into  Northumberland  Avenue,  I  saw  two  men 
stand  on  the  curb  selling  penny  toys.     The  one  held  up  a 
funny-looking  doll  with  a  paper  frock  and  a  very  fat  face.     He 
called  out  :  **One  penny  for  the  Empire  Lady.     One  penny 
buys  Mrs.  Chant."     The  other  held  up  an  enormous  blown- 
out  bladder  with  the  features  of  an  infant  painted  upon  it.    He 
asked  passers-by:   '* Who  wants  a  baby? — One  penny  for  the 
beautiful  baby."     Well,  curious  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  his 
stock  did  not  diminish.     But  his  neighbour  who  sold  Empire 
ladies  for  a  penny  did  a  roaring  trade.     So  I  went  up  to  the 
neglected  one  and  said  to  him  :   **  Your  business  is  bad,  my 
friend.     I  will  advise  }  ou  in  your  affairs.     Hold  up  two  of  your 
beautiful  babies  and  offer  them  for  twopence  as  the  '  Heavenly 
Twins. ' "    He  did  this  with  astonishing  success.     The  Heavenly 
Twins  were  the  vogue  of  that  street  corner,  and  Trafalgar  Square 
resounded  with  their  praise.       He  s61d  every  Twin  he  had  ex- 
cept an  odd  one,  and  in  two  days  he  drove  his  competitor 
higher  up  the  Strand.     I,  on  the  other  hand,  received  extra- 
ordinary orders  for  six-shilling  novels  from  booksellers  in  the 
vicinity.     I  tell  you  the  story  as  it  really  happened,  because  it 
contains  a  moral — a  moral  which  I  will  ask  you  to  find  out  for 
yourselves.     Anyhow,  you  will  admit  that  it  was  not  for  the 
want  of  advertising  that  I   found  X  devoid  of  even  a  single 
volume  bearing  my  imprint.     This  would  have  been  different 
in  Germany — a  German  X  would  have  had  an  excellent  little 
bookseller's  shop  and  in   that  excellent  bookseller's   shop  I 
should  have  found  every  single  one    of  my  most  excellent 
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books — wherefore  I  will  ask  you  to  return  with  me  once  more 
to  Leipzig. 

When  the  new  rules  came  into  operation,  there  were  grave 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  thing  could  be  carried  through.  The 
same  objections,  the  same  fears,  the  same  hesitations  were 
displayed  on  the  part  of  publisher  and  bookseller  as  we  see  in 
this  country  at  the  present  moment  when  similar  plans  are 
discussed.  But  fortunately  for  the  German  book  trade,  there 
were  a  number  of  determined  men  at  the  head  of  the  "  Borsen- 
verein,"  who  decided  unitedly  to  persist  in  their  purpose. 
Daily,  firms  were  denounced  in  the  Borsenblait  as  having  been 
proved  to  have  given  excessive  discounts  to  the  public,  and  as 
this  was  stigmatized  as  an  action  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community  of  booksellers,  they  were  summarily  dealt  with; 
that  is  to  say,  the  declaration  in  the  Borsenblait  was  followed 
by  the  closing  of  every  publisher's  account  throughout  the  Em- 
pire; the  closing  also  of  the  accounts  of  wholesale  houses  and 
agencies,  and  a  practical  inability  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
bookseller  to  obtain  supplies  from  anywhere — a  boycott  you 
will  call  it,  perhaps,  but  a  salutary  one,  because  the  offender 
was  soon  led  to  find  out  that  it  was  in  his  interest  to  throw  in 
his  lot  with  his  brethren  and  not  to  attempt  to  cut  his  neigh- 
bour's throat,  or  to  pick  his  brother's  pockets. 

I  need  not  say  that  when  the  book  trade  throughout  the 
country  had  discovered  that  it  was  no  good  fighting  single- 
handed  against  the  determined  stand  ,  taken  by  a  powerful 
majority,  who  were  backed  by  the  committee  of  the  "  Borsen- 
verein," — breaches  of  the  rules  regulating  discount  became  rarer 
and  rarer;  and  it  is  at  present  only  occasionally  that  notices 
are  sent  out  placing  any  particular  firm  under  the  ban  of  pro- 
hibition. 

The  last  circular  I  received  was  dated  May  the  21st,  1894, 
denouncing  as  black  sheep  three  firms.     Already,  on  the  fol- 
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lowing  23rd  of  June,  one  of  the  culprits  had  come  to  reason, 
and  on  that  date  a  circular  was  issued  relieving  him  of  the  ban 
and  authorizing  the  book  trade  once  more  to  enter  into  busi- 
ness relations  with  him.  He  was  followed  on  February  the 
4th  of  this  year  by  another  of  the  three,  and  I  have  no  record 
of  what  may  have  occurred  with  regard  to  the  last  of  the  trio 
except  that  I  know  well  enough  that  he  must  either  break  or 
bend. 

As  a  member  of  the  * '  Borsenverein  "  I  have  received  a  list 
of  all  the  firms  who  are  at  present  prohibited,  and  also  a  form 
giving  on  one  side  the  exact  rules  regulating  discounts,  and 
opposite,  a  tabulated  schedule  for  complaints  and  denuncia- 
tions to  the  committee  of  the  ''Borsenverein."  Since  1887 
the  ** Borsenverein"  has  further  advanced  on  its  determined 
road,  and  it  was  a  few  years  ago  decreed  that  no  discount 
whatever  should  be  given  to  the  public  except  5  per  cent, 
instead  of  10  per  cent,  for  cash  to  schools  and  institutions. 

But  while  so  regulating  the  attitude  of  the  book  trade 
towards  the  public,  the  **  Borsenverein  "  applied  itself  at  the 
same  time  to  the  regulation  of  the  conditions  which  should 
exist  between  publisher  and  bookseller.  It  laid  down  that  in 
order  to  carry  on  a  decent  and*  profitable  business,  the  book- 
seller must  be  allowed  a  certain  percentage.  Publishers  are 
therefore  required  to  give  at  least  a  minimum  discount  off  all 
^books;  or  otherwise  they  shall  inform  the  public  that  the  book- 
seller is  entitled  to  something  extra  by  way  of  commission  over 
and  above  the  advertised  price.  At  all  hazards,  and  by  every 
means  the  bookseller's  position  must  be  secured.  Without 
him  the  publisher  could  not  reach  his  customer;  without  him 
the  student  must  frequently  be  without  a  guide  and  a  friend  in 
his  difficult  and  bewildering  choice.  It  was  recognised  as 
essential  that  the  profits  of  booksellers  should  be  adequate  and 
fair,  because  only  by  a  decent  reward  was  it  found  possible  to 
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attract  a  sufficiently  educated  class  of  young  men  to  the  busi- 
ness. Many  assistants — I  might  almost  say  most  of  the  assist- 
ants— in  booksellers'  shops  in  Germany  have  matriculated  at 
one  of  the  universities,  and  seldom  if  ever  do  you  find  an 
assistant  who  is  not  capable  of  compiling  a  catalogue,  for 
instance,  to  satisfy  the  exigent  requirements  of  the  Librarian  of 
the  British  Museum.  The  small  bookseller  and  his  studious 
assistant  are  the  makers  of  those  wonderful  bibliographies  and 
catalogues  which  are  the  pride  of  the  German  book  trade,  the 
comfort  of  the  student,  and  the  testimony  of  an  intelligent 
affection  for  a  business  which  has  many  splendid  rewards  be- 
sides the  reward  of  money. 

The  committee  of  the  '*  Borsenverein  "  is  kept  in  close  rela- 
tions with  its  members  through  its  daily  organ — the  BorsenblatU 
I  believe  there  is  hardly  in  the  world  a  more  carefully  studied, 
a  more  widely  read  paper  (for  its  circulation)  than  the  Bdrsen- 
blati.  It  is  read  by  the  principals  and  by  every  one  of  his 
assistants  day  by  day.  It  is  discussed,  and  on  account  of  its 
splendid  independence  and  authority,  it  is  respected  with  an 
almost  ridiculous  awe. 

The  "  Borsenverein  "  also  issues  annually  a  Directory  of  all 
its  members,  and  of  every  firm  in  connection  with  the  German 
book  trade,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  also  abroad,  forming  an 
enormous  volume — not  so  very  much  less  bulky  than  the 
London  directory.  And  there  are,  further,  a  number  of  pub- 
lications such  as  the  Archives  and  History  of  the  German  Book 
Trade,  of  which  sixteen  volumes  have  so  far  appeared,  a  cata- 
logue of  the  library  of  the  "Borsenverein,"  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  bibliographical  libraries  in  the  world,  as  well  as 
numerous  other  publications,  all  of  them  relating  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  book  trade. 

The  *'  Borsenverein  "  has  recently  established  a  branch  dep6t 
in  New  York,  bringing  the  American-German  book  trade — not 
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inconsiderable,  I  assure  you,  when  one  remembers  that  New 
York  itself  has  the  third  largest  German-speaking  population 
in  the  world — under  the  sway  of  the  home  government. 

Since  its  enormous  success,  the  *'  Borsenverein  "  has  taken 
more  or  less  under  its  wing  a  number  of  other  associations, 
which  have  sprung  up  in  connection  with  it.  There  is  the 
Publishers'  Union ;  there  is  the  Newsvendors'  Union ;  the 
Music-sellers'  Union ;  the  Book  Manufacturers' — I  mean  the 
Printers'  and  Papermakers' — Union  ;  also  the  Printsellers' 
Union,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  innumerable  local  societies, 
existent  almost  in  every  town  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country,  all  connected  and  associated  with  it. 

I  will  not  keep  you  long  with  these  :  suffice  it  to  say  that 
they  are  all  of  them  modelled  on  the  plan  of  the  **  Borsen- 
verein," and  that  they  subscribe  to  its  rules.  But  I  must  at 
least  touch  upon  another  branch,  and  a  most  important  one,  of 
the  activity  of  the  '^Borsenverein."  I  mean  its  most  effi- 
cient and  excellent  charitable  institutions  as  well  as  the  pro- 
vision it  makes  for  old  age,  sickness,  and  undeserved  diffi- 
culties in  business  of  all  its  members.  It  has  at  its  disposal  a 
very  large  fund,  which  has  accumulated  partly  from  the  very 
modest  fees  imposed  on  members,  and  partly  from  handsome 
donations.  It  is  now  one  of  the  largest  charities  in  Germany, 
and  is  able  to  keep  any  number  of  its  members  from  actual 
destitution  and  poverty.  In  addition  to  this  general  fund, 
there  is  also  a  fund  for  widows  and  orphans  of  members,  and 
an  affiliated  benevolent  society  for  the  lower  assistants  and  their 
families,  as  well  as  those  who  are  in  any  way  even  remotely 
connected  with  bookselling. 

The  local  organizations  and  societies  send  annually  repre- 
sentatives to  Leipzig  to  attend  the  committee  meetings  which 
take  place  during  the  Easter  Fair.  The  Easter  Fair  is,  in  fact, 
the  rendeZ'VOus  of  all  engaged  in  book-selling.     Publishers  and 
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booksellers  meet  en  camarade,  exchange  views,  settle  their 
scores,  carry  forward  books  which  are  out  on  sale — a  system, 
by  the  way,  which  is  more  largely  practised  in  Germany  than 
with  us — and  part  again  with  the  consciousness  that  they  are 
full  and  equal  members,  all  of  them,  of  a  sound  and  splendid 
republic. 

Of  course  this  annual  gathering  has  an  enormous  influ- 
ence on  the  spirit  of  the  whole  book  trade.  It  creates  an 
extraordinary  feeling  of  comradeship  and  of  good  fellowship. 
Plans  can  be  formed,  suggestions  made,  difficulties  smoothed 
over ;  difficulties  such  as  unfortunately  crop  up,  even  in  so 
peaceful  a  walk  of  life  as  that  which  we  gentlemen  have 
adopted.  All  this  can  be  done  with  no  unnecessary  waste  of 
patience,  time,  and  writing,  without  an  intermediary — directly 
from  mouth  to  mouth.  We  know  all  of  us  how  much  more 
satisfactory  a  personal  interview  is  in  business  than  any 
amount  of  correspondence.  Why,  even  when  you  want  to 
abuse  a  man,  it  is  safer  to  do  so  by  word  of  mouth  that  on 
paper — at  least  if  he  is  a  smaller  man  than  you  are  yourself. 

Of  late,  these  meetings  have  not  been  so  largely  attended  by 
the  larger  publishers  as  they  used  to  be,  chiefly  because  the 
book  trade  has  become  so  extremely  well  organized,  and  the 
whole  aff"air  goes  off"  with  such  regularity  year  by  year,  that 
they  are  often  tempted  to  allow  their  managers  to  represent 
them  and  to  meet  the  thousands  of  booksellers  who  flock  to 
Leipzig.  But  this  is  to  be  regretted,  because  it  leads  German 
publishers  to  overlook  the  special  advantages — hardly  to  be 
over-estimated — of  personal  contact  with  their  clients;  an  ad- 
vantage, gentlemen,  which  you  have  generously  accorded  to 
me  to-night,  and  which,  I  assure  you,  I  most  heartily  appre- 
ciate. 

The  idea,  of  course,  of  an  annual  meeting  of  this  description 
is  less  practicable  in  England,  and  would  hardly  be  desirable 
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with  us.  Our  publishing  business  is  so  centralized  in  London 
and  Edinburgh,  and  so  few  books  are  published  elsewhere;  also 
our  bookselling  trade  is,  at  present  at  least  (and  I  look  upon 
this  as  one  of  the  gravest  aspects  of  the  present  condition  of 
your  trade)  so  centralized  in  large  towns  that  publishers  and 
at  least  the  larger  booksellers  are  brought  into  continual  and 
fairly  close  contact.  Moreover,  we,  English  publishers — in 
default  of  the  Borsenhlait  as  a  medium  of  daily  exchange  be- 
tween ourselves  and  our  clients;  in  default  of  a  regular  date  of 
settlement  (as  in  Germany,  at  Michaelmas  and  Easter,  effected 
at  a  public  exchange  in  as  business-like  a  way  as  stock-broking 
settlements  are  carried  on  at  our  Royal  Exchange) — visit 
through  our  travellers  the  country  book  trade,  and  are  in  that 
^1  way  brought  into  a  sort  of  communication  with  our  customers. 
Our  travellers  are  welcomed  and  received  kindly  by  the  country 
bookseller,  while  the  German  traveller  is  abhorred  and  detested 
among  his  clients  (if  he  has  any),  so  that  there  is  hardly  a  re- 
putable publisher  in  Germany  who  employs  travellers  in  the 
same  sense  as  we  English  publishers  do.  Also,  the  German 
provincial  bookseller  looks  forward  to  his  week  in  Leipzig  as 
the^  great  outing  of  the  year,  and  he  resents  the  interference  of 
the  bagman.  For  once  in  the  year  he  can  leave  his  haus-frau 
and  children  at  home.  He  attends  to  his  business  on  the 
Monday  and  Tuesday  of  the  week,  and  then  enjoys  himself  up 
to  Saturday  night.  On  Sunday  morning,  which  is  the  fourth 
Sunday  after  Easter,  according  to  German  custom,  he  puts  on 
his  best  coat — a  dress  coat,  if  he  has  one — and  proceeds  to  the 
ceremony  of  paying  and  being  paid. 

Each  publisher's  cashier  or  agent  is  accommodated  in  the 
enormous  hall  of  the  "Buchhandlerhaus  "  with  a  small  table 
where  he  can  receive  his  payments  and  give  his  receipts.  Book- 
sellers are  seen  hurrying  from  table  to  table  paying  mostly  in 
hard   cash  or  bank  notes,  seldom   by   cheque,  the  amounts 
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which  have  previously  been  agreed  upon;  invoices,  I  must 
mention,  having  been  sent  out  about  two  months  previously 
to  the  booksellers  for  the  purpose  of  checking. 

The  business  of  paying  and  being  paid  generally  occupies 
the  best  part  of  the  morning  from  nine  o'clock  onwards,  and  it 
prepares  all  for  the  colossal  feed  that  follows.  At  two  o'clock, 
all  sit  down  to  dinner — such  a  dinner  as  would  make^a  London 
alderman  gasp.  But  at  least  it  is  well  cooked,  and  it  is 
sandwiched  with  speeches  and  songs.  Above  all  it  affords  five 
convivial  hours  to  talk  over  things,  and  if  there  have  been  differ- 
ences during  the  morning  settlement,  they  are  forgotten  in  the 
cheerful  fellowship  of  the  table. 

You  see,  gentlemen,  they  have  reverted  to  their  old  custom 
of  the  wine  cellar  !  Only,  what  was  then  the  wild  hilarity  of 
the  cup,  has  now  become  a  banquet  for  which  the  shining 
lights  of  art  and  literature  vie  with  one  another  for  invitations. 
The  hereditary  cup  still  flows,  but  the  trait  of  the  coffee 
shop  is  discernible  only  after  dinner  when  cigars '  are  handed 
round.  Humanly  they  are  constituted  now  just  as  they  were 
a  hundred  years  ago,  and  you  will  admit,  gentlemen,  that*they 
are  constituted  there  just  as  we  are  constituted  here.  Indeed, 
I  hope  this  will  be  the  first  of  many  gatherings  of  the  sort,  and 
I  trust  that  your  society  will  soon  equal  the  "  Borsenverein  " 
in  strength  and  power  and  influence.  I  am  sure  the  right  thing 
is  to  meet  and  to  exchange  views  and  to  help  one  another  as 
far  as  one  can.  I  for  one  do  not  envy  the  person  who  is  en- 
gaged in  so  ennobling  a  business  as  ours,  living  as  he  does  in 
the  companionship  of  great  minds,  past  and  present;  I  do  not 
envy  him,  I  say,  who  feels  that  in  such  a  calling  and  in  such 
a  cause  there  is  no  higher  obligation,  no  other  purpose,  than 
that  of  making  profit  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbour;  a  pro- 
cess, moreover,  which  from  a  collective  point  of  view,  at  least, 
is  simply  the  taking  of  money  out  of  one  pocket  and  putting  it 
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into  the  other,  but  is  assuredly  not  the  right  road  to  the  making 
of  riches  and  the  creating  of  a  commonwealth. 

Protect  your  interests,  your  collective  interests,  as  they  did 
in  Germany  eight  years  ago,  under  difficulties  greater  than  are 
yours  at  the  present  moment;  insist  on  a  living  profit,  and  put 
down  those  who  are  frivolously  dissipating  your  financial  pos- 
sibilities. «  Among  such  an  assembly  of  men  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  finding  half  a  dozen  who  will  bind  themselves  to- 
gether and  who  will  unite  to  fight  for  this  common  cause.  My 
one  feeling  of  sorrow  and  regret  is  that  the  movement  is  not  at 
present  shared  largely  enough  by  members  of  my  branch  of  our 
business.  Perhaps  I  am  over  sanguine.  One  is  often  wrong 
when  one  feels  strongly  and  with  conviction  and  enthusiasm 
about  a  thing.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  old  historic  publishing 
houses  are  doing  themselves — but  chiefly  you — a  wrong  in 
their  attitude  of  indifference  to  the  condition  of  the  bookseller. 
But  they  will  all  come  in  when  they  see  that  you  are  deter- 
mined to  have  your  way,  just  as  their  sleepy  confreres  did  in 
Germany.  Vunion  fait  la  force!  Gentlemen,  the  future  is 
for  you— for  the  United— the  UNITED  Booksellers  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 
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